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PREFACE. 


A NE 


THE following translation is from Vahlen's Text of 
1874, and embodies generally the views expressed 

in his Beitráge and Adnotatio Grammatica. In1.6 
however 1 have followed St. Hilaire, and in a few 
other passages 1 have been unable to agree with 
Vahlen. The translation is as far as possible literal ; 
but certain words must necessarily be differently ren- 
dered in different places, e.g. :— 

áppovia music, harmony. 

diddexros conversation, language, prose. 

érerródiov episode, act. 

Aegis style, speech, language, prose. 

Aóyos word, story, speech, conversation, prose. 

pérpov metre, verse, measure, extent. 

pipnoss imitation, representation. 

óvopa noun, name, term, word. 

rrábos feeling, suffering, disaster. 

axñpara figures, forms, acting, posturing. 


A few notes are added to explain the translation or 
supplement Mr. Moore's commentary. The suggestions 
for filling up the lacune in the text are from Vahlen. 


E. R. WHARTON. 
Ozford, Oct. 1883. 
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[ ] denotes words to be omitted in the text, though 
found in MSS, 
« ) words to be inserted in the text, though 
not found in MSS, 


1  IIEPI rrotnrixhs avris re xal TOv eldoy auris, y TiVA 1447 a 
dúvauev Exaoróv Ti Ext, kai mrós del ouvioracrdas tods 
gúDovs, el péM el xadús Efe 7 rroinoss, Er: de ex trócov 10 
kal troiwy éori popiov, ópoios de kal rrepi Tv ¿Awv 
o Lol 9. , s , , > , s 
óva Tis avris éori pe0ódov, Aéywopev dptápevos kara 

2 dvciw mpúrov dro Tóv TpoTov. éroroiia Un kal 7 

bed 0 , ES 8 , s e 
Tis Tpaygdias rroinois, Er: de kouadia kal 7 DiBvpap- 
Borrowuxr kal Tis adAnrixis Y mheiorrn kai ki0apioriris, 
rrácas Tuyxávovoiw odga. piunoeis ró couvvoNoy, da- 15 

3 pépovo: de dMinhowv Tpiaiv: $ yap TH Ev Eréposs pa- 

” -= Y Á od e . s a A 3.0.4 
peiobas, Y TH Erepa, Y TO Erépws kai un tó avróv 
E D y , A , O 
4 Tpórrov. ÚSorep yáp kal xpopac: kal axnuace rroAha 
” , 3 LA A A ? € s 
pipovvral tives arreurálovres (oí pev dLú réxuns oi de 
dia ouvmbeias), Erepor de Bla Tis Pwvrs, ovrw kdv raís 20 
vn » ETEP 
eipnuévass téxvais Árracas pey Trotodvral TRY pino 
év puvOpg xal Aóyp kal áppovia, rovross Y” % xopis % 
peuuyuevoss, olow ápuovia pév ral puByE xpopeva: uóvoy 
y , s s € , y vo 
y Te avAqrix Kal Y ksOapiorixr, kÚv el Tives ETEpal 
, 9 — s , e e ” 
Tvyxávovoiwy odoa: (rowairas) riv Bduvapiy olov y TÓv 25 
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1 Or Poetry and its kinds — had capacity each 
has; how plots should be arranged if the treatment 
is to be correct; further, of the number and nature 
of the parts whereof each kind consists; and so of 
other points belonging to the same department—-let 
us now treat, beginning, in the natural order, with 
first principles. | 

2 Epic poetry, Tragedy and Comedy, the Dithyramb, 
and most part of flute and guitar playing, are all (to 

3speak generally) emitations : they differ one from ano- 
ther in three points, according as they are imitations 
(1) by different means (2) of different objects (3) in dif- 

4 ferent manners. For as men—some by art, some' by 
practice—can imitate and reproduce things by colours 
and figures, or by the voice, so all the fore-mentioned 
arts effect the imitation by measure and «orde and 
mustc, either singly or combined. Thus— 

(a) By the use of measure and music alone: Flute 
and guitar playing, and whatever other arts are of 
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ovpiyyov: adro de 79 pudug pruoivras xopis ápuovias 5 
ol róy ópxyoróv: kal yap ouro: 34 rov oxnuarilo- 
pévoy puBduov pruodvras kal ¡ón kal rábn kal rpácess: 
7 de érrorrocia póvov rois Adyows Wihots í Trois perpous, 6 
1447b kal ToUTOLS elre puyvioa per aiinhov, el0” évi vive 
yéves xpopévy TO pérpov * * ryyyávovoa péxpi roU 
10 viv. ovdev yap dv ¿xotuev óvopácas komwóv Tods Zw- 7 
fpovos kal Hevápxov pijovs kal TOUS ZokpariroUs 
Adyovs, ovde el tis Bid rpiuerpoy T édeyeiov TOY 
¿Mov TIWOv TOY TOL0UTOY Trotoiro TRY pino: (rAnv 
oi úvOpwrol ye OUvÁTTOVTES TH péTpY TO TOtEiv 
éheyetorrotods Tous de érorrotods óvopalovai, oUx s 
15 kará Thy pipnow rromyrás GA kotv] karúá TÓ péTpoy 
mpocayopevovres: kal yap dv larpixov 1) povawóy Ti 8 
dia Toy pérpoy eÉxpépociy, ovrw kadeiy clobaciv* 
ovdey de kowvov ¿ori “Ounpo kal *Eurredoxdkeí Any TO 
perpov: dl TÓV pév rromriy Oikawoy kahdeiv, Toy de 
20 pucioMóyov paAhoy % rrowyTAvV: Ópoios Be kúv el Tis 9 
áravra tá pérpa pyvvov rrotoiro Tn pipnow, kaba- 
rep Xampnpov érroinoe Kévravpov pixriv payudiav eE 
áTávTOoV TOY pÉTpPOV, Kal TOTNY TPoOVAyopeuTé0». 
mrepi pey ody ToUTwv diwpidw rovrov Tóv Tpórrov: elai 10 
25 8é rives al mráci xpúvras rois eipnpévos, Aéyw de olov 
puOpo kal pédes kal perpo, Gorep 7 Te TOY dibvpap- 
Buxov rrotnois kai y TOY VÓpoV kal Y Te Tpaypdla ral 
7 kopupdia: dapépovos de, óri al peév dpa ráciw ai de 
kaTúá pépos. Tauras pev ody Méyow tás Bapopas TÓv 
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like capacity, e.g. pipe-playing: while most* dancers 5 
imitate by the use of measure itself, without music, as 
they by figured measures imitate character and feeling 
and action. 

(8) By the use of words without music, or metre: 6 
Epic, whether it combine different metres, or (as it 
has hitherto done) employ a single kind *'.—We could 7 
not include under the term “epic? the Mimes of So- 
phron and Xenarchus and the Dialogues of Plato, 
nor any imitation by means of iambics or elegiacs or 
the like. But people in general, associating poetry 
with metre, call poets “* elegiac” or “epic,” naming them 
not because they are imitators, but indiscriminately ac- 
cording to their metre. For if they set forth the prin- 8 
ciples of medicine or music in metre, people will call 
them poets, though, except the metre, there is nothing 
in common between Homer and Empedocles: the one 
should be called a poet, the other rather a physicist. 
So likewise if any one effect the imitation by mingling 9 
all metres (as Cheeremon did in his * Centaur,? a rhap- 
sody made up of all metres), we shall have to call 
him a poet?. On these points we may thus distin. 10 
guish. There are however 

(y) Some kinds of imitation which use all the fore- 
mentioned means, that is, measure and music and 
metre”, as do the Dithyramb and Nome, Tragedy and 
Comedy : they differin that some use them all ci 
and some * separately. 

These, then, 1 call the distinguishing marks of these 
arts, the means whereby they effect the imitation, 

* Reading oí <rodAol) 7% ópxnorúv. 


b Though we could not call him an “elegiac? or * epic? poet. 
e Tragedy and Comedy. 12 See Notes at end. 
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mn , e n s , UN a n 

2 rexvúv, ev ols rrowodyrai Thy piunoi.. érel de puuoiv- 1448 a 
Ta, ol piuovuevo, Trpárrovras, dvdyxny de rovrovs % 
arrovdaiovs % faúñovs elvas, (rá yap ¡On axedóv del 

, > ” , , a so > - a 
rovrots axohdovdei póvots, kaxig yap kai dperi ra 0n 
diapépova: rávres), ¡ros Behriovas % kal” nuas ñ 

, Á a ,» e ” A . 5 
xetpovas í kai rotovTOvS, Garrep oi ypaqeis, Modvyvo- 
TOS péy yáp kpeirrovs, llavawy de xeipovs, Atovvatos 

2 de ópotovs elxafev: ¿nov Be ¿ri kai Tú Mexderóv 
e. , , Y , a s s yy 
éxdoTy piunoeoy ¿fe rauras trás drapopas kal éoral 
e. , nn e. e ” sí , sa y 

3 érépa TH érepa pipeiodas rodrov TOV Tpórrov. kai yap 
, 3 , sx 3 , s , Y , 
év ópxnoe kal avigoes kal kibapioe. ¿ori yevérdas 10 
Taúras rás dvopotórnTas, kal TO epi rods Adyovs Be kal 
Ty YiMoperpiav, olov"Ounpos pev Behrious, Kkeopúv 

Ca 1m23./ € , Í , e S , 
de ¿uotovs, “Hyfuwov de ó Oácios (ó) trás rapubias 

, em a , € 1 , , 
rrotpoas poros kal Nexoxdpns ó rrpv Andiada xeipovs. 

4 ónoiws de kal rrepi Tovs d:0vpayBovs kal rrepi Tous vópous* 15 
ocorep * * yas, Kúxhoras Tipóbeos kal PiAdÉevos, pepn- 
cairo dy tis. é€v avr de Ty Oapopé xal y Tpaywdia 

4 

M s , . € s s , € a 
Tpús TV Koppdiay diertnrev: Y pey ydap xeipovs y Oe 

3 , e y PS pS y s , 
Behriovs pierda: Bovheras TOY vUv. ETt de TOUTOV 
rpiry Brapopá ró Os Exacta ToUTOy pipnoaro áv Tis. 

s Ñ > ” e) e a a OS a 54 e Js 
kal yap ev tois aúrols xkal Ta aura prueiodal éoriv óre 20 

Ñ > , A e , e 
pev drayyéMiovra, (% Erepóv Ti yryvópevov, Úorep 
“Ojnpos roteí, Y ws Tóv avroy kal un peraBaAhovra), 

7) travras ús Tpárrovras Kal évepyoUvras TOUS pIpoOU- 

, p) 5 a » ”- , , > 

2 pévovs. ev tpioi On ravrass rapopais y pipnois cor, 

e E , , , e s á s e e 2 5 
ws eirropev kar” dpxás, év ols re (xal á) kai Os. ÓaTe 
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2 Since those who imitate imitate persons acting, who 
must be either superior or inferior (for characters per- 
haps always fall into these two classes, as all men differ 
in character by defect or excellence), i.e. either better 
than we are, or worse, or like us,—as among painters 
Polygnotus depicted men better than they are, Pauson 

2 worse, Dionysius as they are,—it is clear that each of 
the fore-mentioned kinds of imitation will have these 
distinguishing marks, and will thus differ by imitating 

8 different objects. For in dancing also, aud in flute and 
guitar playing, these inequalities may arise; and so 
with prose, and with verse unaccompavied by music (e.g. 
Homer depicted men better than they are, Hegemon of 
Thasos the inventor of parody, and Nicochares author 

4 of the Deliad, worse, Cleophon as they are); and so 
likewise with Dithyrambs and Nomes, one might re- 
present gods as Argas* did, or Cyclopes as Timotheus 
and Philoxenus. Aud in this very point Tragedy 
differs from Comedy: the one would represent men 
better than they are, the other worse. 

3 úThere.is yet a third difference, according to the 
manner in which we may imitate each of these ob- 
jects. For imitation by the same means and of the 
same objects may be sometimes by narration (whether 
one identify oneself with the character, as Homer does, 
or retain one's own individuality), sometimes with 

2 all the imitators acting and exerting themselves. To 
these three differences, of means, object, and manner, 


d Reading ¿orep <0eods *'Ap>yaás (an unknown poet). 
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Tp pev Ó aúros dy ein pepnras 'Onnpp ZopoxAhs, pt- 
poivras yáp ¿uo arouvdaiovs, ri de *Apioropaves, 
mpárrovras yap pluodvras kal Spúvras áuqo. ó0ev 3 

a , n 4 . .. A n 
kai Opápara xadeiodal reves aúra aci”, Ore pruovyral 

e 4 a > e dd , s 

30 8púvras. 310 xal avrirrosodvral TS TE Tpaywdias kai 
Tis koupbdias ol Awpieis" Ts pev yap kopuudias ol 
Meyapeis, (oí Te évravÓa ws éri Tis rap” aúrois Ónpo- 

, LA s € 3 , , m si 
kparías yevopévns, kal ol e€x Zixehkias, excidey ydp 
> ? e 4 ” , , 
7 'Erixapuos ó tronos voñAg mporepos by Xiwvidov 

e e , 
kal Máyvnros), ral Tis rpaypdlas évios rv év Heho- 

35 TOVVNT, Trotovpevo. TÁ óvópara onuelov. ouTOL pev 
yap kópas trás repioiidas kadeiv pagciv, "A0nvaios de 
dnpuovs, ds kopucdods ovx dro rod kopalew Aex0évras, 
dMá tf kará kopas Trhadvy drialopévovs ek TOÚ 

e 4% , 

1448b áorews, kal TÓ rroweiv adrol pev Bdpav, "AÓnvatous de 
mpárreiyv Tpovayopevemw. Trepi pev odv Tú diabopoy 4 

kal trógas kal tives TS piunoeos eiprodw raúra. 

,, a lod s 1 1 .,) , 
éoixaoi de yevvñjoas pév óhos Tv Trotytixnyy airias dvo 4 
5 triwés, kal abra: Guaira. TÓ TE yap pipeiodas oúp- 2 

e. 3 , 2 , 3 LA s , 

purov roís dvOpowrois ex rraidwv ¿orí, (xal roury dra- 

, al . o , 3 s 
pepovas róv ¿Mov [pqov Ori piuntikOTaTÓv EOTi kal 
Tás pabnoers rrowciras Biá piunocos Tas Tpóras), kal TO 3 
xaipew rols punpaoi trávras. anpeiov de rovrov TÓ 

en ,». a 5) s ,s. 1 m ec. -. 

10 cupBaivoy éri roy Epyov: á yap aúra Aurnpús ópopev, 
ToúTov Tás eixóvas Tás pádiora nrpiBopevas xaipoyev 
Bewpodvres, olov Enpiwv Te poppas TÓY dTiuoTATOvV 
kal vexpúv.  atriov de kal Touro, Ori pavbávew ov 4 
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imitation (as we said at the beginning) is open. So 
that in one point Sophocles will be the same kind of 
imitator with Homer, for both imitate superior per- 
sons; in another with Aristophanes, for both imitate 
persons acting and doing. Whence also, some say, 3 
plays are called Dramas, because the writers imitate 
persons acóinmg. Wherefore also Tragedy and Comedy 
are claimed by the Dorians,—Tragedy by some of the 
Peloponnesians, Comedy by the Megarians in Greece 
(who say it arose at the time they had a democracy) 
and Sicily (whence was the poet Epicharmus, who lived 
long before Chionides or Magnes),—who appeal to the 
names, as they say that they call villages kómas (while 
the Athenians call them démo7), comedians being named 
not from revelling in the Xómos but from wandering 
about the kóma: when they were slighted in the city; 
and that they call acting drán, the Athenians pratte. 

Thus much for the number and nature of the dif- 4 
ferences incident to imitation. 

Poetry in general seems to have originated from two 4 
causes, both natural ones; it is innate in men from 2 
childhood (1) to imitate—and herein we differ from 
other animals, in that we are the most imitative, and 
acquire our first knowledge through imitation—and 
(2) to delight in imitations. Witness what happens 3 
in actual fact: we delight in viewing the most exact 
delineations of objects which in themselves we see 
with disgust, e.g. figures of the lowest animals or of 
corpses. Another reason is that learning is a great 4 
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póvoy tos Pidorópors idvorov dAha kal rois GiAoLs 
, La e ” 
5 ópotos, aAA” ésri Bpaxd kosvovovo iv avrod. du yap rodro 
xaípovos trás eixóvas ópúvres, ór: auyBaive: Dempovyras 
A * * 
pavbávew xal avihñoyiterdas Ti Exaorov, otoy Óri oUTOS 
éxeivos: érel ¿av pm TUXY Tpoewpaxws, oUxi pipnpa 
A 1 € 4 > A 4 s > , A 4 
rrowoes Toy nóovpy dMaá da Tiv drepyaciay $ TN 
6 xpovay Y da rovavrny rivá GlAny airíav. kará Qúoty 
de óvros npiv rod uipeioóas kal Tis ápuovias kal Tod 
e 0 a) 3 a , 9 - , ” Cc 1) e > , 
puOjod (rá yap pérpa óre pópia TOY puBuov é¿orí, 
, > > Lal , s ,. . A s 
pavepóv) ¿E apxis mepuxóres kal avrá páliora kará 
pAuKpúv TTPOdYOVTES EYÉVUNTAY TPV TOÍyOY Ex TOV auTO- 
7 oxedvarpárov. dierrárOn de kará Ta oixeia ¡On y 
rroinois: ol pev yap aeuvórepo. Tas kadás épuiuodyro 
, s s el , € xl , , s 
arpáfels kal Tas TÓV Tov0UTOV, Ol de evrehérrepol Tas 
Tov pavhowv, rporov póyovs trow0UvTEs, ÚOoTep ETepol 
LA so») , La 1 9 s € A > a 
8 Únvous kal eykopa. TOV pev ody Trpo “Ounpov oudevos 
» , e E , PQoUs Ñ y , 
Exopev eisreiv ToLoUToY Troinpa, eixos de eivar troAhovs- 
A de “0 , , » 54 e IED? € M , 
aro de 'Opnpov dptapevoss doriv, ovoy éxeivov ó Mapyi- 
a s ” > e s s > a) 
TS kal TÁ TOLAUTA. Ev ots kará TO dpuórrov ¿¡ayBeioy 
7AOE peérpov, did ral lauBeiov kadeira: viv, óri év TO 
9 perpo Tovrw ¿duBiloy áMinkous. kal éyévovro TÓV 
o € Ñ e eS € .s.9+, , e 
rahaóv ol pév npwxov ol de iauBwv rrotyrai. Úorep 
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de xal rá orroudala pádiora rrowTrrs “Ojunpos vu (póvos 35 


yap oúx Grs ed, dAN' óre kai pipnoess Bpapariras 
éroincev), oUTos kal Ta TAS kopobias rxfpara poros 
úrredeifev, od poyoy aha To yedolov dpaparorrotoas" 
ó yap Mapyirns avádoyov éxe, Gorep *IMás kal y 
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pleasure not only to philosophers but also to others 
who partake of it in a similar way but only to a slight 

5 extent. For the reason why we delight in seeing de- 
lineations is that by viewing them we can learn, and 
conclude what each is, e.g. that “this is so and so;? 
since unless one has seen the object itself, an imitation 
of it will fail to produce pleasure except through the 
execution or colouring or some such cause. 

6  Imitation and music and measure being natural to 
us, and verse being plainly a subdivision of measure, 
persons originally disposed to versification, and im- 
proving it probably by degrees, created poetry by 

7 their experiments. And poetry divided itself accord- 
ing to individual character: the better sort imitated 
good actions and those of good men, the vulgar those 
of inferior persons: the former began by composing 

8 hymns and panegyrics, the latter invectives. We can 
ascribe no such production to any who lived before 
Homer, though probably there were many such writers ; 
but beginning with Homer we may enumerate e.g. his 
Margites and the like. In these the lambic metre ap- 
propriately appears, a satire being now called an lam- 
bic poem because it was in this metre that they sa- 

9 tirised each other; and some of the old poets became 
writers of heroics, some of iambics. And as Homer 
was above all the poet of the superior style—for he alone 
imitates not merely correctly but dramatically—so he 
too first suggested the form of Comedy, employing dra- 
matically not invective but ridicule: his Margites has 
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14492 'O8úvcoesa tpós rás rpaywdias, oúro kai obros rpós 
Tás koupdias. rrapapaveions de Tis rpaypdias xal 10 
«oupdias ol ep” éxarépav Tiv Troinoiw Ópuúbvres kará 
Try vixeiav Puaiw ol pév dvri row lauBov kopepdorocol 

5 éyevovro, ol de avril roy érúóv rpayododidarkadhos, dra 
TO peilova kal évriuórepa TÁ oOxmuara elvas Tadra 
éxelvoy. TO pev odv emioorreiv dp” ¿xes On y rpayo- 11 
día rois eideoiy ixavós % 00, adró Te kab” aúro kpi- 
veras 1) val kal rpós ra Oéarpa, áMMos Móyos. yevo- 12 

10 pévns ody dr” dpxis avrooxebiacriris, kal aurr ral 
y kopodia kal y pév dro róv ¿Eapxóvrov Tóv di0d- 
papBov, Y de áro tóv rá palduxd, d Erie xal vúv év 
rroddais rúv Tródewv Bapéve: vopilópeva, kara perpóv 
nvgnón rpoayóvrov ¿aov éyiyvero pavepóv aúrns, kal 
rroAdás peraBolás peraBadovoa y Tpaywdia éravcaro, 

15 érrel éoxe rv avris puaiw. kal Tó TE TO Úrrorpiróy 18 
rrAndos ¿E évos eis 8vo rpúros Aloxúdos ifyaye, kal rá 
Toy xopoú nharrwde kal Tów Móyov TpwTayovioTry 
raperrevacey: Tpeis 3é kai oxnvoypapiav ZopoxAñs. 
ers de TO peyedos Ex pixpov púdov kal Métews yedoías, 14 

20 dla TO ex carupixod peraBadeiv, óye drereuvúvOn. ró 
TE préTpov Ex TeTpajeérpov lauBelov éyévero: TÓ ev yap 
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the same relation to Comedy as the Tliad and Odyssey 
to Tragedy. 

Tragedy and Comedy having arisen, those impelled 10 
by their individual nature to one style or the other 
became either writers of Tragedy instead of epic, or of 
Comedy instead of satire; the one form in each case 
being higher and of more repute than the other. Toll 
enquire however whether Tragedy, considered * either 
in itself or with reference to the spectators, is now 
perfect in its kinds, is another matter. Tragedy and 12 
Comedy having thus begun in experimentation—+the 
one originating with the leaders of the Dithyramb, the 
other with those of the phallic song still in vogue in 
many of our cities—grew by degrees, improvements 
being made as each branch developed itself; and after 
many Changes Tragedy reposed in the attainment of 
its natural form. -Eschylus first increased the num. 13 
ber of actors from one to two, shortened the part 
of the chorus, and made the dialogue prominent?'; 
Sophocles added a third actor and scene-painting. Fur- 14 
ther, the plot, originally short, was lengthened, and 
the style, originally ludicrous (through its being a de- 
velopment of the Satyric drama), was finally elevated *, 
The metre was changed from Trochaic Tetrameter to 
lambic Trimeter: at the first the Trochaic was used 
through its being proper to Satyric dramas, and better 
suited for dancing, but when style arose Nature herself 
discovered the proper metre; the lambic being of all 
metres the most like prose, as is proved by the fact 

e Reading xpivas for xplveras ) val. 3% See Notes at end. 
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that in conversation one with another we employ lam- 
bics most of all metres, Hexameters seldom and only 
when we depart from the harmony of prose. Then 

15 further came the multiplication of the acts: how other 
points are said to have been perfected we may forbear 
to discuss, as it would probably be a great task to ex- 
plain them in detail. 

5 Comedy is, as we have said (iv. 7), an imitation of 
persons inferior, not in every defect, but so far as the 
ludicrous is a subdivision of the deformed, being an 
error or deformity neither painful nor harmful, as e.g. 
a ludicrous mask is deformed and distorted but does 
not connote pain. 

2 The stages in the history of Tragedy, and their 
authors, are known; those in the history of Comedy, 
through its not originally being thought much of, are 
not; nor was ¡it till late that the Archon allowed 
a chorus for comic actors, they being volunteers. And 
it had attained a certain form before the comic poets 

3 actually so called are recorded. We know not who 
introduced masks, or prologues, or more actors than 
one, Gc. Plots were introduced by Epicharmus and 
Phormis; Com«dy came originally from Sicily, and it 
was at Athens that Crates first gave up the satiric 
type, and began to generalise the story or plot. .... 


4 Epic agrees with 'l'ragedy only to a considerable ex- 
tentf, that of being an imitation of superior charac- 
ters: they differ in that Epic has a simple metre, 
and is narrative. Furtler, as to compass of action, 
Tragedy endeavours to be «contained if possible within 
one revolution of the sun, or to exceed but little, while 
Epic is not tied to time, and herein differs trom Tra- 


€ nérpov in its etymological sense, ef. xxii. 6, xxvi. 6. 
C 
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gedy; though at first the same was the case with both 
Tragedy and Epic. Of the constituent parts some are 5 
common, some peculiar to Tragedy; so that whoever 
understands good and bad Tragedy understands also 
good and bad Epic; since everything that Epic has 
belongs also to Tragedy, though not all to Epic that 
belongs to Tragedy. 

Of imitation by means of hexameters, and of Comedy, 6 
we will speak hereafter; let us now treat of Tragedy, 
and take the definition of its essence resulting from 
what has been said. Tragedy is “a representation of 2 
superior and complete action of a certain compass, in 
embellished language of either kind according to the 
several parts of the play, in the way of action not 
of narrative, effecting by means of pity and fear the 
purging of such feelings.” 

( By “embellished language? 1 mean that which has 3 
measure and harmony (or music); and by “in the dif- 
ferent kinds severally” that some effects are produced by 
verse alone, some again by music. And since we effect 4 
the representation by action, first of all the arrange- 
ment of the decoration must be an element in Tragedy; 
and next music and style, as it is by these means 
that we effect the representation. By “music” I mean 
that of which the whole capacity is apparent, by “ style ” 
the construction of the verses itself. And since Tragedy 5 
is a representation of action, and action is carried on 
by actors who must be of one kind or another in cha- 
racter and sentiment (from which qualities we say 
that action is of one kind or another), there will be 
two causes of action, character and sentiment, and it 
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6 is by the action that we succeed or fail. The plot is 
the representation of the action; and by “plot” I here 
mean the construction of incident, by “character” that 
whereby we say the actors are of one kind or another, 
by “sentiment” that whereby they in speaking prove 
anything or set forth an opinion. 

7 All Tragedy then must have six parts, to make it 
of one kind or another: plot, character, sentiment, 
style, decoration, music. The means whereby we re- 
present things form two parts £, the manner one', the 

8 objects three; and these are all. These classes, so to 
say, most of our poets employ, every play embracing 
plot, character, sentiment, style, décoration, and music 

9 alike. Of these the most important is the arrange- 
ment of incident; for Tragedy is a representation not 
of persons but of action and life, happiness and un- 
happiness; and happiness and unhappinessi consist in 

10 action, the end being action, not a quality. Men 
are of one kind or another according to their character, 
happy or unhappy according to their actions: we do 
not therefore act in order to represent character, but 
include character on account of the action, so that the 
incidents and the plot are the end of Tragedy, and the 

11 end is always the most important thing. Further, 
Tragedy may subsist without character, without action 
it cannot: the tragedies of most young poets are with- 
out character, and so in general with many poets; as 
among painters Zeuxis compared with Polygnotus— 
Zeuxis” style lacks character, Polygnotus excels in 

s Style and music, A Decoration. 
i Reading ral evdayuovías Cal raxodaiuovías, Y 8e eddaruovla> 
xal % kaxoSauovía. 
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painting it. Further, if one set in order speeches shew- 12 
ing'character and well constructed as to style and sen- 
timent, he will not effect the real business of Tragedy 
so much as would a play which employed these means 
in a lower form but had a plot and arrangement of in- 
cident. Moreover the greatest of the means whereby 13 
Tragedy attracts —revolutions and recognitions—are 
subdivisions of the plot. Further, witness the fact that 14 
beginners in composition can succeed sooner in style 
and character than in arrangement of incident; e.g. 
the earliest poets almost without exception. The plot 
then is the basis and as it were soul of Tragedy, 
character coming next. It is the same thing as in 15 
painting: if one were to lay on the most beautiful 
colours promiscuously he would not please so much as 
if he first drew a sketch. The representation is a 
representation of action, and, on this account above 
all, of actors.—Third comes sentiment, that is, the 16 
power of expressing what is contained in the story or 
consonant with it, which, in the dialogue, is the busi- 
ness of Politic and Rhetoric: the old poets make 
their characters speak like citizens, those of our 
day like rhetoricians. Character is whatever shews 17 
choice, what, if the case is not clear, one chooses or 
rejects (so that speeches in which there is nothing at 
all for the speaker to choose or reject contain no cha. 
racter): sentiment is that whereby we prove the ex- 
istence or non-existence of anything, or set forth 
a general proposition. 

Fourth comes the style of the speeches; and by 18 
style I mean, as I said before, expression by means 
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19 of names; which has the same effect in poetry and 
in prose. 

Of the rest, the fifth element is music, the greatest 
of all embellishments ; the sixth, decoration, which is 
attractive, but least artistic and least proper to poetry, 
as Tragedy may have its effect even without compe- 
tition or actors, and further with the execution ef de- 
coration the mechanic's art is more concerned than 
the poet's. 

Y These things defined, let us next say of what 
kind the arrangement of incident should be; for this 
2 is the first and greatest element in Tragedy. We 
have laid down that Tragedy is the representation 
3 of whole and complete action of some compass: for 
there may be a whole of no compass. A whole is that 
which has beginning and middle and end. The be- 
ginning is that which does not itself of necessity fol- 
low anything, but after which something must be or 
occur, as the end is that which must itself (of neces- 
sity or in general) follow something, though nothing 
need follow it; the middle is that which follows 
something else as something else follows it.  Thus 
a well-arranged plot must neither begin nor end at 
4 random, but fall under the forementioned forms. Fur- 
ther, since the beautiful, whether in a figure or in 
anything else which consists of parts, must not only 
have these in order but also be of a definite compass— 
for beauty lies in compass and order, so that a figure 
would not be beautiful if it were very small (as the 
sight of it, being instantaneous, would then be a ton- 
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fused one) or very large (as then the sight would not 
be comprehensive, unity and completeness in it would 
be wanting to the spectator, e.g. i1f the figure were 
a thousand miles long)—it is necessary, as in the case 5 
of bodies or figures (which must have size, but a size 
comprehensible at once), so in the case of plots, that 
they should have compass, but a compass adapted to 
the memory. 1It is not for art to fix the limit of com- 6 
pass required by competition and taste; for if a hun- 
dred tragedies were competing they would compete 
by the hour-glass (as is said to have once been done); 
but as for the limit fixt by the nature of the case, the 7 
greatest consistent with simultaneous comprehension is 
always the best. Or, to express it by simple definition, 

a sufficient limit of compass is “such as, when events 
succeed each other according to probability or neces- 
sity, allows a change from adversity to prosperity or 
vice versá.? 

A plot is one, not, as some think, if it be concerned 8 
with one person; for many, nay, numberless things 
may happen to one person, in some of which there 
is no unity; and so likewise there may be many ac- 
tions of one person which do not make up one action. 
Thus it seems all poets err who write a Heracleid or 2 
Theseid or the like, thinking that as Heracles was one 
person so his story must be one. Homer, among other 3 
excellencies, seems to have seen this clearly, whether 
from art or from genius: in writing the Odyssey he 
did not introduce everything that happened to Odys.- 
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seus, e.g. his being wounded on Parnassus or feigning 
madness when the army was assembling (no one of 
which events followed necessarily or probably on 
unother), but composed the Odyssey on one action, 

4 as we may say, and so the lliad. As then in other 
mimetic arts one representation is the representation 
of one object, so the plot (being a representation of 
action) must be the representation of one complete 
action, and the parts of the action be so arranged that 
if any be transposed or removed the whole will be 
broken up and disturbed; for what proves nothing 
by its insertion or omission is no part of the whole. 

9 It is plain also from what we have said that it is 
not a poet's business to relate what occurred, but 
what might occur, what is according to probability 

2 or necessity possible. The historian and the poet 
differ not by writing in prose or verse—for we might 
put Herodotus into verse, and it would be a history 
as much in verse as in prose,—but in that one relates 

38 what occurred, the other what might occur. Thus 
poetry is superior to and more philosophic than his- 
tory ; poetry treats more of the general, history 

4 of the particular. The general tells us to what 
kind of man it would occur, according to probability- 
or necessity, to say or do things of a certain kind (and 
at this poetry aims in giving names to the characters); 
the particular, what Alcibiades did or what happened 

5 to him. In Comedy this has now become clear: we 
arrange the plot by means of probable incidents, and 
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painting it. Further, if one set in order speeches shew- 12 
ingcharacter and well constructed as to style and sen- 
timent, he will not effect the real business of Tragedy 
so much as would a play which employed these means 
in a lower form but had a plot and arrangement of in- 
cident. Moreover the greatest of the means whereby 13 
Tragedy attracts — revolutions and recognitions—are 
subdivisions of the plot. Further, witness the fact that 14 
beginners in composition can succeed sooner in style 
and character than in arrangement of incident; e.g. 
the earliest poets almost without exception. The plot . 
then is the basis and as it were soul of Tragedy, 
character coming next. 1t is the same thing as in 15 
painting: if one were to lay on the most beautiful 
colours promiscuously he would not please so much as 
if he first drew a sketch. The representation is a 
representation of action, and, on this account above 
all, of actors.—Third comes sentiment, that is, the 16 
power of expressing what is contained in the story or 
consonant with it, which, in the dialogue, is the busi.- 
ness of Politic and Rhetoric: the old poets make 
their characters speak like citizens, those of our 
day like rhetoricians. Character is whatever shews 17 
choice, what, if the case is not clear, one chooses or 
rejects (so that speeches in which there is nothing at 
all for the speaker to choose or reject contain no cha. 
racter): sentiment is that whereby we prove the ex- 
istence or non-existence of anything, or set forth 
a general proposition, 

Fourth comes the style of the speeches; and by 18 
style 1 mean, as 1 said before, expression by means 
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19 of names; which has the same effect in poetry and 
in prose, 

Of the rest, the fifth element is music, the greatest 
of all embellishments ; the sixth, decoration, which is 
attractive, but least artistic and least proper to poetry, 
as Tragedy may have its effect even without compe- 
tition or actora, and further with the execution ef de- 
coration the mechanic's art is more concerned than 
the poet's. 

Y These things defined, let us next say of what 
kind the arrangement of incident should be; for this 
218 the first and greatest element in Tragedy. We 
have laid down that Tragedy is the representation 
3 of whole and complete action of some compass: for 
there may be a whole of no compass. A whole is that 
which has beginning and middle and end. The be- 
ginning 1s that which does not itself of necessity fol. 
low anything, but after which something must be or 
occur, as the end is that which must itself (of neces- 
sity or in general) follow something, though nothing 
need follow it; the middle is that wbich follows 
something else as something else follows it.  Thus 
a well-arranged plot must neither begin nor end at 
4 random, but fall under the forementioned forms. Fur- 
ther, since the beautiful, whether in a figure or in 
anything else which consists of parts, must not only 
have these in order but also be of a definite compass— 
for beauty lies in compass and order, so that a figure 
would not be beautiful if it were very small (as the 
sight of it, being instantaneous, would then be a ton- 
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the reverse by shewing him who he is; in the Lyn- 
ceus* the hero is being led to death and Danaus fol.- 
lowing to slay him, when the result of the action is 
that he is saved and Danaus killed. 

A recognition, as the name signifies, is a change 
from ignorance to knowledge (whether to friendship or 
to enmity) in the characters depicted to display pros- 
perity or adversity. The best kind of recognition is 
one accompanied by revolution, as in the (Edipus Rex. 
There are also other kinds, as the recognition may 
refer to inanimate objects, or to anything that happens 
as has been said; or we may recognise whether any 
one has done a thing or not. But the kind most per- 
tinent to the plot and to the action is the first men- 


2 


3 


tioned; for such recognition and revolution will in- 4 


volve either pity or fear, and Tragedy is laid down to 
be the representation of such'actions; and, further, 
prosperity or adversity will in such cases ensue. 

Since, then, recognition is a recognition of persons, 
some kinds are of one person by the other simply, 
when it is known who the other is; in others each 
person must recognise the other, as Iphigenia * becomes 
known to Orestes by the sending of the letter, while 
he in order to be recognised by her requires another 
method. 


Q 


With these subjects then are concerned two parts of 6 


the plot, revolution and recognition: the third is suf- 
fering. Of these, revolution and recognition have been 


* Of Theodectes. 1 In the Iph. Taur. of Euripides, 
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discussed: suffering is hurtful or painful action, e.g. 
death on the stage, excess of pain, wounding, «e. 

12 The parts of Tragedy which we must treat as kinds 
we have mentioned above (vi. 7); the parts relating to 
length and to the several divisions are these, prologue 
episode exodus chorus; and of the chorus the parodos 
and the stasimon. 'These are common to all plays: pe- 
culiar to some are the songs from the stage and the 
kommos. 

2 The prologue is the whole of the tragedy before the 
entrance of the chorus ; the episode, all between entire 
choric songs; the exodus, all after which there is no 
song by the chorus. Of the choral part, the parodos 
is the first speech of the whole chorus, the stasimon 
a song by the chorus without anapeests or trochees, the 
kommos a lament between chorus and actor. 

3 The parts of Tragedy which we must so treat we 
have mentioned before (vi. 7); the parts relating to 
length and to the several divisions are these. 

13 Next to the fore-mentioned points we may discuss 
what to aim at and what to avoid in arranging plots, 

2 and how to effect the object of Tragedy. Since the con- 
struction of the best tragedy should be representative 
of things pitiful and terrible (for this is the property 
of such representation), and not simple but complex, 
in the first place it is clear that we must not have 
(1) good men changing from prosperity to adversity 
(for this would be neither pitiful nor terrible, but re- 
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pulsive), nor (2) the bad from adversity to prosperity 
(for this is the least tragic method of all, as involving 
none of our requisites, being neither provocative of 
sympathy nor pitiful nor terrible); nor again (3) the 
very wicked falling from prosperity into adversity (for 
such arrangement would provoke sympathy, but nei- 
ther pity nor fear; as the one is for the innocent suf- 
fering, the other for one's own like—pity for the inno- 
cent, fear for one's like; so that the result would 
be neither pitiful nor terrible). The intermediate cha- 
racter then is left; and such is one neither distin- 3 
guished by virtue or justice, nor falling into adversity 
through vice or wickedness, but failing through some 
| error, being a person of great repute and prosperity, e.g. 
(Edipus, Thyestes, and the famous men of such houses. 
The well-constructed plot then must be simple ra- t 
ther than, as some say, double; and the change must 
' be not from adversity to prosperity but reversely 
¿ from prosperity to adversity, and not through wicked- 
ness but through great error on the part either of such 
L a man as we have described or of one better (not 
worse) than such. Witness this fact: at first poets 5 
admitted any plot, now the best tragedies: are con- 
structed on the fortunes of a few houses, e.g. those 
of Alemeon CEdipus Orestes Meleager Thyestes Tele- 
phus and whatever other persons have chanced to do 
or suffer terrible things. 
Such then is the arrangement of the artistically 
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6 best tragedy. Whence also they make the same mis. 
take ” who blame Euripides for thus doing in his trage- 
dies, many of his ending unhappily : for this is accord- 
Ing to our statement correct, and a strong proof is that 
on the stage and in competition such if well acted 
appear most tragic, and Euripides, whatever else he 
may manage ill, yet appears the most tragic of poets. 

7 The second kind of arrangement—by some called 
the first—is that which has a double arrangement, like 
the Odyssey, and ends differently for good and bad. 
1t is put first on account of the spectators” weakness, 
to which poets pander who write to gratify the spec- 

8 tators. But such pleasure is not derived from Tragedy, 
but rather proper to Comedy, in-which if the bitterest 
enemies, like Orestes and Egisthus, appear in the 
story, they go out friends at the finish, and no one is 
killed by any. 

14 The pitiful and terrible may arise either out of the 
spectacle or out of the very arrangement of incident, 
the latter being the higher kind and shewing a better 
poet. For the plot should be so arranged that, even 
apart from the spectacle, the hearer shudders at the 
incidents before him and feels pity at the results, as 

2 one would do on hearing the story of (Edipus. To 
produce this effect by means of the spectacle is less 
artistic and requires apparatus. Those who by means 
of the spectacle produce not the terrible but only the 
marvellous have no part in Tragedy ; for we should 
not seek from Tragedy any pleasure, but that which is 


m As the persons mentioned in sect, 4 init. 
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[7 proper to it. And since the poet should by the repre- 3 
sentation produce the pleasure arising from pity and 
fear, it is plain that this must be brought about by the 
incidents; let us therefore gather what kinds of oc- 
currences appear pitiful or terrible. 

Such actions must be either those of friends one to 4 
another, or of enemies, or of neutrals. If, then, an 
enemy thus treat an enemy, he does nothing to pro- 
voke pity whether he act or intend to act (except so 
far as the suffering goes), nor do neutrals; but when 
sufferings are inflicted by friends on each other—e.g. 
when a brother kills or intends to kill or in any such 
way treats a brother, a son a father, a mother a son or 

2 son a mother, —it is what we should seek. We must 5 
not however destroy received stories, 1 mean e.g. that 
of Clyteemnestra slain by Orestes or Eriphyle by Alc- 
meeon, but invent for ourselves and use tradition aright. 
What this means we may explain more clearly. 

The action may be carried on (1) knowingly and 6 
consciously, as the old poets had it, and as Euripides 
also makes Medea kill her children; or (2) the charac- 
ters may act, and unknowingly do something terrible, 
and then afterwards recognise each other as friends, as 

- does the CEdipus of Sophocles (the action however 
being outside the play), or the Alcmeeon of Astydamas, 
or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus (the action 
being within the tragedy). Further, a third head in 7 
addition, (3) one may be about to do in ignorance 
something irrevocable, and then recognise the truth 
before doing it. Beside these there-is no other way : 
the characters must either act or not, and that either 
consciously or unconsciously. 
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Of these ways the worst is (1) knowingly to intend 
and not act; for this involves the repulsive element, 
and is not tragical, for it excludes suffering; whence 
no one uses it naturally, unless rarely, as in the An- 

8 tigone Haemon iutends to kill Creon. Next comes 
(2) the execution of the purpose ; and it is best to act 
in ignorance and then recognise the truth, as then the 
repulsive element is absent and the recognition is 

9 striking. But best of all is (3) the last, 1 mean as in 
the Cresphontes " Merope is about to slay her son and 
instead of slaying recognises him; or as in the Iphi- 
genia in Tauri the sister recognises the brother, in 
the Helle the son the mother whom he is about to 
expose. It is on this account that tragedies, as we 
have already said (xiii. 5), are concerned with the 
fortunes of a small number of families: poets experi- 
mented and found out, not by art but by chance, how 
to produce such effect in their plots, and so are com- 
pelled to recur to the houses in which such disasters 

10 have occurred. 

Of the arrangement of incident, and of the right 
kind of plots, we have now said envugh. 

With regard to the character” there are four points 
to aim at: first and foremost, that it be a good one. 

11 The play will have character if, as we have said 
(vi. 17), speech or action reveal choice of any kind, 
15 and good character if good choice. This may be in 
any class, for even a woman or a slave may be good, 
though perhaps the former is inferior and the latter 
wholly base.—The second point is fiíness of character : 


2 01 Euripides, o Of the hero. 
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a character may be manly, and yet it may not be 
fitting for a woman to be thus manly or clever.—The 3 
third is conformity?: this is different from making 
the character good and fitting in the way we have 
described.—The fourth is consistency : even if he who 4 
gives occasion for the representation and suggests such 
character be inconsistent, he should yet be consistently 
inconsistent. 

A gratuitous example of badness of character is 5 
Menelaus in the Orestes: of the unseemly and un- 
fitting the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla 9, or the 
speech of Melanippe1: of inconsistency the Iphigenia 
in Aulis %, for Iphigenia when she supplicates is quite 
unlike her later character. 

We must in the character, as in the arrangement of 6 
incident, seek always either necessity or probability, so 
that it be either necessary or probable that such a man 
should say or do such things, as it is that one thing 
should happen after another. 1 is plain then that 7 
the solution of the plot should arise out of the plot 
itself, and not be mechanical as in the Medea 19, or the 
passage about the sailing away from Troy in the lliad. 
Mechanical means should be used for things outside 
the play, whether what has happened before which 
1t is impossible for a man to know, or what happens 
after which needs prophecy or reporting: to the gods 
we attribute omniscience. Nor should there be in the' 
action anything irrutional, unless it be outside the 
tragedy as in the (Edipus Rex of Sophocles, 

Since Tragedy is a representation of superior persons, 8 
we must imitate the skilful statuary who, assigning 


? With tradition. 4 Of Euripides. 
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the proper form, depicts men like what they are but 
handsomer. So should the poet, in representing pas- 
sionate or indolent men or those who have any such 
faults of character, make them tolerable and yet the 
same: e.g. with stubbornness, as Agathon and Homer 

9 represent Achilles. These points he should observe, 
and in addition to these the impressions which, besides 
those that are inherent, accompany poetry; for in 
respect to these also there are many possible kinds of 
error. But of this we have said enough in our already 
published works. 

16 "What recognition is we have already explained 
(xi. 2); as for its kinds, the first and least artistic, 
which through poverty poets use most, is that by 

2 tokens. Of these, some are congenital, as * the spear- 
marks that the Earthborn bear,” or star-marks such as 
Carcinus introduces in his Thyestes; some adven- 
titious, whether corporal, e.g. scars, or separable, neck- 
lets, and as in the Tyro", where the recognition is by 

3 means of the cradle. These too may be used with or 
without skill, e.g. by means of the scar Odysseus was 
recognised in one way by his nurse, in another by the 
swineherds: for recognitions intended to produce con- 
viction, and all of this kind, are the less artistic. 
Those brought about by a revolution, as in the Wash- 

4 ing of Odysseus", are better. —Next come those in- 
vented by the poet and therefore inartistic. Thus 
Orestes in the Iphigenia in Tauri reveals himself as 
Orestes: she reveals herself by means of the letter, 
he says what is required by the poet but not by the 
story; wherefore this borders on the fore-mentioned 
error, as he might have carried tokens with him. So 


" Of Sophooles. 
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in the Tereus of Sophocles * the shuttle's voice 5.?—The 5 
third kind is by recollection, through understanding 
something when one sees it; as in the Cyprians of 
Dicseogenes, where Menelaus weeps on seeing the 
statue of Helen, and in the story told to Alcinous, 
where Odysseus hearing the harpist remembers and 
weeps, whence the recognition in each case.—The 6 
fourth kind is by inference, e.g. in the Choéphoras, 
“some one like Electra has eome, no one is like her 
but Orestes, therefore Orestes has come.” So in the 
Iphigenia of Polyidus the Sophist, it is natural for 
Orestes to infer that as his sister was sacrificed so he 
himself is to be sacrificed. So in the Tydeus of Theo- 
dectes, the hero coming to find his son* infers that he 
is to lose his own life. So in the Phineidee, the Har- 
pies seeing the place infer their fate: here they are 
fated to die, because here they were exposed. 

A recognition may also be constructed by false in- y 
ference of the spectators, as in Odysseus the False 
Messenger the pretender says he would know the bow 
which he has not seen, and a false inference is raised 
as though he were thereby about to reveal himself. 
But the best of all kinds of recognition is when the g 
surprise arises by probahle means out of the incidents 
themselves, as in the C(Edipus Rex of Sophocles, and 
the Iphigenia in Tauri (for it is probable that she 
would wish to entrust Orestes with a letter): such 
al.ne need no artificial tokens, such as necklets. Next 
best are those by inference. 

In arranging the plot and working it out by lan- 7 
guage the poet should as far as possible set it all 
before one's eyes ; for thus the spectator, as though 

- 5 See Note at end, * Diomede. 
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present at the action itself, will most sensibly find out 
what is appropriate, and contradictions be least likely 
to escape notice. Witness the fault found with Car- 
cinus: Amphiaraus had left the temple, and this if he 
had not seen itt would have escaped the notice of the 


spectator ; but when it was put on the stage the spec- 
tators were disgusted and the ptece failed. 

2 As far as possible also the poet should work out the 
plot by acting it: for, starting with the same nature, 
those who feel anything are most effective; the sufferer 
suffers, and the angry man storms, in the most genuine 
manner. Wherefore poetry requires either cleverness 
or enthusiasm: clever people are inquisitive, enthu- 
siasts are easily moved. 

3 Such recognised plots, as well as those he himself in- 
vents, the poet should set forth as to the general idea, 
then introduce episodes and complications. I mean 
that the general idea e.g. of the Iphigenia in Tauri 
may thus be seen: A certain maiden having been 
brought to the altar, and having vanished out of the 
sight of the sacrificers and settled in a country where 
it was the custom to sacrifice strangers to the goddess, 
holds this priesthood: after a while it happens that 
the priestess” brother comes, and that because (for 
some reason outside the general idea) the god bade 
him come thither (for what purpose is again outside 
the story); and on his arrival being seized and about 
to be sacrificed he reveals himself, whether as Euri- 
pides relates or as Polyidus dues (who says, not im- 
probably, that not only the sister but also the brother 
was to have been sacrificed), and hence the rescue. 

4 Next after this, assuming the names of his characters, 
he should introduce episodes, and see that they be 
appropriate, as in the case of Orestes" the madness 
through which he was taken prisoner and the rescue 

5 through the purification. —In dramas the episodes 


t Le, in reading. " In the Iph. Taur. 
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are short, while in Epic they serve to lengthen. The 
story of the Odyssey is of a small compass: A man 
being abroad for many years, persecuted by Poseidon 
and alone, while his home affairs are in this position, 
that suitors waste his estate and plot against his son, 
he himeelf arrives after a storm, and revealing himself 
to certain persons falls on his enemies, saves himself 
and destroys them. This then is the essential part, 
the rest episodic. 

In every tragedy half is the complication, half the 13 
solution : the circumstances outside the plot, and often 
some that are not outside, form the complication, the 
rest the solution. 1 mean that the complication is 
from the beginning to the Jast part, where the change 
comes from adversity to prosperity or vice versa"; 
the solution, from the beginning of the change to the 
end. Thus in the Lynceus of Theodectes the compli- 
cation consists of the antecedent action, the seizure 
of the boy, and again their bringing before the court ; 
the solution * is from the accusation of murder to the 
end. 

Of Tragedy there are four kinds, just as we said 2 
(xii. 1) there were four parts*: (1) the simple, ....: 
(2) the complex, of which the basis is revolution and 
recognition: (3) the pathetic, e.g. those on Ajax or 
Ixion: (4) the ethical, e.g. the Phthiotian Women * 
and the Peleus*. The marvellous ¡ is found in e.g. the 
Phorcides?, the Prometheus b, and the State of Hades. 

We should try to include if possible all elements, 3 
or ut least the most important, and of them the greatest 
number, especially seeing how people now carp at 
poets: there have been goud puets in each branch, 


il Reading neraBalveiy eis evruxiay Céx Suoruxlas ouuBalve: % 
¿E edruxías eis dveruxiav). 

* Reading % avróv 5) Cara ywyr, Avois 3 7) ad 795 airidaews. 

6 See Note at end. 

7 Inserting 7 5 4rA7, the definition of it being lost. 

z Of Sophocles. a Of Sophocles or Euripides, 

»* Of Lschylus. 
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and so they expect one man to excel each in his peeu- 
liar skill. It is perhaps not right at all to call tra- 
gedies different or the same on account of the plot, 
though we may identify those in which the same com- 
plication and solution appear”. Many poets who excel 
in complication fail in solution: both branches shuuld 
4 always be mastered.—We must remember what has 
several times (v. 4, xvii. 5) been said, and not make 
Tragedy an epic arrangement. By epic 1 mean full of 
plots, as it would be if one took the whole plot of the 
Tliad. For in Epic, on account of its length, the parts 
receive fitting compass; in dramas the result is quite 
5 contrary to expectation. For proof, all who take the 
whole story of the fall of Troy and not parts of it as 
Euripides does, or the tale of Niobe and not parts of 
it as Aischylus does, either fail, or compete at a dis- 
advantage : hereby alone even Agathon failed.—In 
revolutions with simple incidents? poets seek their 
object by surprises?; for this is tragic, and provocative 
6 of sympathy. This occurs when the wise but wicked 
man (e.g. Sisyphus) is deceived, or the brave but un- 
just is worsted: and this is a probable occurrence, 
for, as Agathon says, it is probable that many im- 
probable things will happen. 

The chorus should be assumed to be one of the 
actors and part of the whole, engaging in the compe- 


tition as in Sophocles not as in Euripides. In other 
poets the songs have no more to do with the piot than 
with a different tragedy; wherefore they sing inter- 
ludes, a practice first started by Agathon. But what 
difference does it make whether they sing interludes 
or transfer a speech (or a whole act) from one play 
into another ? 


189 See Notes at end, 
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Other points having been discussed, it remains to 19 
speak of sentiment and style. The topic of sentiment 
is treated in our work on Rhetoric, as it belongs 
rather to that branch. To it appertains all the effect 
that should be produced by the language: the sub- 
divisions of which are—proving and refuting, and pro- 
ducing emotion (e.g. pity, fear, anger, «c.) and ex- 
aggerated or reduced ideas. 1t is plain that in the 3 
arrangement of incident we must take the subdivisions 
- of sentiment'” from the same heads * when we have to 
produce the pitiful or terrible, the great or small, the 
probable or improbable; but there is this difference, 
that in a drama such effects must be clear without 
explanation, in a speech they must be produced by 
the speaker and follow from the language. For what 
would be the use of a speaker if even without lan- 
guage all were sufficiently clear ? 

As to style, one department of enquiry consists of 4 
the figures of speech; the knowledge of which belongs 
to the art of speaking and to him who has such science; 
e.g., what is command, prayer, narration, threatening, 
questioning, answering, Gc. Now no objection de- 
serving of attention can be brought against poetry by 
reason of knowiedge or ignorance of these things.: 
what error can we suppose there is in what Protagoras 5 
finds fault with, that the poet, pretending to pray, 
really commands when he says“, “Sing, O goudess, 
the wrath,” as he declares that bidding one do or not 
do a thing is commanding? Let us therefore pass this 
by as a question for another art, not for poetry. 

Al speech has the following parts: the letter, 2() 
syllable, connective particle, article, noun, verb, in- 
flexion, sentence. 

A letter is an indivisible sound, not of any kind, but 2 


10 See Note at end.  * i.e. those of Rhetoric.  * lliad 1. 1. 
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that out of which an intelligible sound may arise; for 
beasts also have indivisible sounds, none of which 1 

3 call a letter. Its subdivisions are: vowel, semivowel, 
mute. A vowel is that which without contact* has 
an audible sound : a semivowel is that which with 
such contact has an audible sound, e.g. 8, r: a mute 
is that which, with contact, has in itself no sound, but 
in conjunction with a vowel becomes audible, e.g. g, d. 

4 These differ according to the shape of the mouth, the 
position, having rough or smooth breathing, being long 
or short, of acute or grave or circumflex accent: the 
consideration of which details belongs to works on 
metre. 

5 A syllable is a non-significant sound composed of a 
mute and a semivowel or vowel: gr without a is a syl- 
lable, and so with a, gra. But the differences of these 
too it is for the science of metre to consider. 

6 A connective particle is a non-significant sound which 
neither deprives of nor invests with signification a sound 
that may be made up of several sounds: it may be 
placed f either at one extremity or in the middle, but 
ought not to stand by itself at the beginning of a sen- ' 
tence: e.g., tndeed, either, but. In other words, a 
non-significant sound which out of several sounds de- 
noting one sound may form one significant sound. 

7 An article is a non-significant sound shewing the be- 
ginning or end or division of a sentence8,....e.g., 
about, around, cc. In other words, a non-significant 
sound which neither deprives of nor invests with 


> ¿9 the organs of speech. 
<repunvía Tí0er0a:) xal del rv Enpev. 
5 area AS followed by a second definition, should here 
follow. 
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signification a sound made up of several sounds, and 
which may be placed either at one extremity or in 
the middle. 

A noun is a composite significant sound without 8 
connotation of time, no part of which is in itself sig- 
nificant : for in compounds we do not use either part 
as though it were in itself significant, e.g., in Theo- 
dorus the doron has no signification. 

A verb is a composite significant sound connoting 9 
time, no part of which is in itself significant (any 
more than in the case of the noun): “man? or * white? 
does not signify when, but “walks” or “has walked” 
connotes time present or past. 

An inflexion of noun or verb is that which signifies 10 
either (1) the relation “of him,” *to him,” and the 
likek; or (2) the relation “to one,” “to many!) e.g., 
“man,' “men;? or (3) the relation of the manner of 
speaking, e.g. according as we ask or command. “Did 
he walk? or “walk thou? are inflexions of the verb 
under these heads. | 

A sentence is a composite significant sound, some 11 
parts of which are in themselves significant. Not 
every sentence is composed of noun + verb, but a sen- 
tence may be without a verb (e.g. the definition of 
Man ?), though it will always have some significant part, 
e.g. *Cleon? in *Cleon walks.? A sentence may be 12 
one in either of two ways: it may signify one thing, 
or it may consist of several elements united by con- 
nective particles. Thus the word Man is one sentence 
because it signifies one thing, the lliad because of the 
co:nective particles. 

Nouns are of two kinds: (1) simple, by which 1 21 
mean composed of non-significant elements, e.g. earth, 
and (2) double, whether composed of a significant + 


h = Gen. Dat. Acc. i Le. the relation of Number. 
d Le. as [oy Moyixdy dxrouv. 
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, rn 3 p , . > , O de , 
év TH óvópare anuaivoyros kal aonuov, TÓ dé ex omuar- 
, , y 9 s 
vóvTey avyxemral. ely Y dv kai rpirhodv kai rerpa- 
rhodv 3vopua kal troAharhoúv, otoy rá rroAhá tOy peya- 35 

2 Aeíwov, dv “EpupoxaixófavOos. ámav de ¿vopá ¿ori 1457b 
A , A e A sx“ , A , 

y kúpiov $ yhorra i perapopa í kóc os il) trerompévo» 

3 y) érexrerapévov $ Ubnpnuévov Y ¿EnNhayuévov. Meyw 
de kúpiov pév y xpúovral éxaoros, yhórrav de Y €repor, 

e p Ed s ” s , 9 a 
ore pavepóv ¿re kal yhórrav kal kúpiov eival duvaróv 

a ”; a ») 9» EN A , . 
TÓ aúró, pm roís abrois de” TO yap aiyuvoy Kurpioss 5 

4 pév xúpiov, vuiv de yhúrra. perapopa dé doriy óvó- 
paros dAhorpiov émupopá $ drá rod yévous érri cidos, 

31 ” y ss , A ,» a Lo] E) ,.. 
1%) drró rod cidovs éri TÓ yévos, % arró rod eldous éml 
5 eidos, $ kará TO dvadoyov. Méyow Be dro yévovs ev 
9 e - e 
émi cidos oloy “ vnus dé por 0 €ornxev-”” ró yap óppeiv 10 
éoriv éorával rt. dm eidous de emi yévos “7 On pupi 
"O8vacveds érÓMa opyev” TóÓ yap pupiov rrokú éoriv, 
e la AS 
 vuy avri rod TmoAkoú kexpnrat. am eidouvs de emi 
9 e ” 3 
eidos otoy “ xalxó drró puy7y dpúaas” xal “* rauwv dret- 

Lo ” 39 > al s s 1 ,» 9 e NM a 
pel xadxo.” eévravÓa yap tó pev dpvcas rapeiv, ro de 15 
e 5] , »” e Po) o 7 e , ? 

Tapeiv ápuaa: eipnxev” Gutbw yap doedeiv Ti écotív, 

6 ró de dvúdoyov Aéyw, óray ópoios Exp To devrepov 
mpós TÓ mpoToy kal TÓ TETaprov pos TÓ TpiTov" Épei 
yap dvri roú devrépov tó reraptov Y dvTi Tod TeTApToV 
ro devrepov, kal eviore mpooridéaciv avO” od Aéyes pos 20 
Ú éoriv. héyw de olov óuoiws ¿xei hidAn mpós Ató- 
vudoy kai doris pos *Apn* épei toivuy Try PHidAnv 
dorrida Arovvoou kal riyy dorrida piddnv “Apewos. %6 
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a non-significant element (though not in the word 
itself significant or non-significant) or of significant 
elements. A noun may also be triple or quadruple or 
multiplex, like most bombastic words, such as * Hermo- 
Caico-Xanthus.? 
2 Every noun is either ordinary or strange, meta- 
phorical or ornamental or invented, lengthened or 
3 shortened or altered. By ordinary 1 mean what all 
use, by strange what some use: thus it is plain that 
the same word may be both ordinary and strange, 
though not to the same persons, as giyuvov (spear) is 
to the Cyprians an ordinary term, to us a strange one. 
4  Metaphor is extension of an improper term, whether 
(1) from genus to species, or (2) from species to genus, 
5 or (3) from species to species, or (4) by analogy. By 
(1) “from genus to species” 1 mean e.g. * Here stands 
my ship*, as being moored is a kind of standing: by 
(2) “from species to genus? e.g. * Ten thousand good 
deeds has Odysseus done?,” as ten thousand is a great 
number, and here used for a great number: by (3) 
“from species to species” e.g. “draining the life with 
the steel,” or “cutting with tireless steel,” as here the 
poet calls cutting draining and draining cutting, both 
6 being to take something awuy: by (4) analogy I mean 
when the second is to the first as the fourth to the 
third, as then one may use the fourth for the second 
or the second for the fourth, sometimes even adding 
that to which the word refers instead of which the 
poet uses a metaphorical one". 1 mean e.g. a cup is 
to Dionysos as a shield to Ares, one may therefore call 
a cup “the shield of Dionysos” or a shield “the cup 


k Odyssey i. 185. 3 Dliad ii. 272. 11 See Note at end. 
F 
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ynpas mpos Biov, xal érmépa mpos nuépav: épel Toívuv 
1 e , a e , A 9 ed s 
Tp éorrépav yipas nuepas %, Gorep *EyredoxAns, xal 
25 TÓ ynpas éorrépay Biov % 3Jvauás Blov.  évioss 8' oúx 7 
¿ori Bvoua keipevoy TrúÓv dvadoyov, dAX” ovdev irrov 
e , , a e a O A a E] , 
ópoios AexOnoerace otov tó toy kaptrov pey apriévas 
, y s s , E] s ” e , > , 
orreipes, TÓ de rriv QPAdya aro Toú nAtov avWvvpov. 
dAX ópoios Exe touro rrpos tóv HAtov kal TÓ OTrEipely 
a A , 3 0 y 66 , 0 , 
mrpós TÓV kaprróv, eipnra: “oreipov Oeorrioray 
, 3, 54 a e , e o 
30 Phóya.” ¿ori de TO Tpórp TOoVTP Ts perafpopas 8 
xprodas xal ádlMOos, mpocayopevravra Tó dAórpiov 
) n e 9 , e > a > , Ny 
aroproa: TOY olxeiwv rt, oloy el Try dormida etrros 
puidnv uy “Apewos dAN dowov. rerotnuévov B' ¿oriv 9 
ó óhws pm kadovpevov Urró rivwv aros riberas ó rrotn- 
CR a a y 9 » e 14 > 
35 ris' Soxei yap évia elvas rotaura, otov TÁ képara €p- 
vúyas kal tóov lepéa dpnripa. émexrerapévov dé ¿oriy 10 
A > , a DN »N , , . 
14582 1) ddnonpévov TO pev éav Povnevt: paxporepa kexpnyé- 
vov 7 TOU oixeiov Y avi] ¿uBeBhquevy, TO de áv 
ddnpnuévov re $ aUTOD, émexterapévov pév olov tó 
rródews rróAnos kal ró TlnAéos * * * IIniniddco, dpy- 
, a e a e s Cl sas 6 , , 
pruevov de olov ro kpi kal ró 00 xal “pia yiveras 
) , a eS 
5 aueporépov ¿y.” ¿EnAhayuévov Y <¿oriv órav roú 11 
9 , a , s Ñ ” e AQ 
óovopalopevov TÓ pev karadeirry TO Oe ot], Otoy TÓ 
“ SeErrepóv kará pafóv” avri rod detróv. 
auróv de rv óvoparoy Tá pév áppeva ra de Ónkea 12 
ra de peratú, appeva pev daa reheurá els TÓ N kal P 
10 (xal 3) kal ó0a éx rovrov ovyxeiras, raira $ ¿ori 
dvo, Y xal E, Ondea de Gua ex TóÓv Pornevrov els 
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of Ares:” or, as old age is to life, so is evening to day, 
one may therefore call evening * days old age” or old 
age “life's evening” (as Empedocles does), or “life's 
setting.? In some cases there is no analogous term in 7 
existence, but we may still speak in the same way: 
thus the scattering of corn is sowing, but the sun's 
scattering rays has no name, this, however, stands to 
the sun as sowing to corn, whence we say *sowing the 
god-created rays.? This kind of metaphor we may 8 
also use in another way, and while employing an im- 
proper term exclude a proper one, as if one should call 
a shield the cup not “of Ares? but * wanting wine.” 

An invented word is one never used by any at all, y 
but made by the poet himself: for some seem to be 
of this kind, e.g. *sprouters? for horns and “suppli- 
cator? for priest. 

A word is lengthened if it have a vowel longer than 10 
3t should be, or a syllable inserted; shortened, if part 
of it be removed. Thus (lengthened) róAnos for rókeos, 
IInAzos for IlnAéos, TinAniadeo for IinAcidov”: (shortened) 
80, xpi, dy” in “the faces of both become one.” 

A word is altered when we keep part of it and invent 11 
part, e.g. Sefirepóv for Segióv in “on the right breast *.? 

Nouns themselves are either Masculine or Feminine 12 
or Neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or 
- the letters compounded with s, which are two in num- 
ber, ¿ and y: Feminine such as end in the vowels 


w Reading TinAéos <MInAños xal rd Tindeldov> TinAgididec. 
2 For dóua xpi0) Hyus. o Jliad v. 393. 
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Te tá del paxpa, olov els H kal Q, kal rOv érrexTel- 
vopevov els A Gore iva avuBaive rAñón els ¿ua 
Ta áppeva kal ra Onhkeat Tó yap Y kal TÓ E radrá 
éoriy. els de apovov ovdev dvopa Teheura, ovde els 
pevrev Bpaxú. els de tó 1 rpía póvov, pedi kópupe 15 
memept. els de tó Y mevre. Ta de perafú els raira 
kal N kal 3. 

22  Méteos de dpery aadh xal un rarremwip elvac. Oa- 
peorarn pév ody éoriv Y éx TÓvV kuUpiov ÓvVOpMaToD, 
dAá rarewn' trapaderyya de y Kheopúvros rroínois 20 
kal 7 S0evehov. «aeuvn de ral éfaAMaárrovoa TO ¿dnw- 
Texdy 7 Tos Éevixois kexpnuévn. Éevixóv de Méyo 
yMorrav kal perapopav kal eréxraciy kal rav TÓ Tapa 

2 TO kúpiov. GAN áv vis [áv] dravra rtotavra trooy, 
 aiviyua ¿oras % BapBapicopos, dv pév odv Ex pera- 25 
fPopov, aiviyua, éav de éx ykorróv, BapBapicpós. 
aiviyuarós te yáp ibéa aurn dori, To Aéyovra Uráp- 
xovra ddvvara guvayal. kará pev odv TN TÓV ÓóvOo- 
párov aúvberiv odx olóv Te ToUTo rrowoal, kara de 
Tv peradopáv evdexeras, olov ““ávBp” eldov rrupi xadkoy 
ém” dvépi koMArgaavra,” kal tá rotaira. ex TúÓv yAowrT- 30 

3 rov BapBapiopós. del ápa kexpadbal tros TovTots' TÓ 

pév yap un i¿Biwrtixóv rrownoer pnde rarewóv olov y 

yhórra kal Y perabopa kal ó kóopos kal tráMla rá 

t elipnuéva ción, ro Oe kúptov Tyy aabrverav. oUK édá- 

xuorov de pépos ouuBalkeras els ro oaqes Tis Méfews 1458b 

xal un ¿Otwrixov al érexráceis kal drrokoral kal é£al- 
hayal rOy Ovoudtroy* Úla pev yap TO dos Exe is 
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always long, y and w, and, among those capable of 
lengthening, a (so that the numbers of the letters in 
which Masculine and Feminine nouns end are «qual, 
¿ and y being the same with s). No noun ends in 
a mute, nor in a short vowel: three only end in «, 
«opus pédi rrémeps; five in uv”. Neuters end in these 
vowels, and in y and s. 

22 The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The style composed of ordinary terms is the 
clearest, but mean: e.g. the poetry of Cleophon and 
of Sthenelus. That which uses foreign words is 
stately, and unlike the common (by foreign 1 mean 
strange, metaphorical, with lengthenings, and every- 

2 thing un-ordinary); but if one make all like this, the 
result will be either a riddle or a jargon—1f it consist 
of metaphors a riddle, if of strange words a jargon. 
For it is the essence of a riddle to combine inconsistent 
ideas in describing facts (which we cannot do by the 
putting together of words, but may by metaphor, as 
“I saw one glueing brass with fire upon another,” and 
the like); while from the use of strange words arises 

3 a jargon. With these then a pocm should be diver- 
sified: this—the use of strange words, metaphors, 
ornamentation, and the other fore-mentioned kinds— 
w1.! prevent its being common or mean, while the use 
of ordizary language will give clearness, 

4  Towaraz making the style clear without being com- 
mon much may be done by extension and contraction 
and alteration of words; for through being unusual 
and differing from the ordinary forms such will pre- 


P ie. doru ybvu dópu váarv rúv. 
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TO xúptoy rrapá ro clwbos yiyvduevov tó un ¿diorirón 
rrotnoret, dia de ró kowoveiy rod elwbóros TÓ oaqés 
$ toral. hore our óp0os téyovaw ol émmriuúvres TO 5 
Tow0urO Tpórey Tis Stadéxrov kal Baroupdodvres Tóv 
rrowntr, otov EúxkeiBns $ dpxatos, ds padioy rose», 
ei Tis Búne éxreiveiv ép” ómóuor Boúderas, lapBo- 
rrowpoas ev avr ri Mée “*Erxápnv eidoy Mapa- 
10 Oováse Baditovra,” kai ““oúx dv y” epápevos róv ¿xeivov 
¿AMeBopov.” Tó uév vdy paiveoÓal ros xpopevov Tour 6 
TP TpórEp yehoiov, TO de pérpov kowov áravroy éori 
TÓV pepov' kal yap perapopais ral yhwrrais kai rois 
Gi ots eideo: xpóúpevos drperos kal énirndes énl rá 
35 yehoía Tó aúró áv drepyácairo. tó de ápuórroy ¿aov 7 
diapéper emi roy érú» Oeopeiodo, évridepuévov TÚ 
óvoparov els ró pérpov. kal émi trips yhorrns de kal 
él róv perapopóv kal emi ró» ¿Ahov ideóv perars- 
Oeis dy tes rá kúpia Svópara karidor Gre aAnOr Méyopey" 
20 oloy ró avro rowmoavros ¡auBeiov Aloxúdov kal Eúpt- 
midov, éw de uóvov dvopa perariDévros, dvri kupiov elw- 
Oóros yhorrav, ro pév paiveral kañóv To Y eúredes. 
Aioxudos ev yap év TG BidokTiTY Erroinoe 
pqayédasva $ pov odpras doble: rodds, 
ó de avril rod ¿obier ro Oowaras peréOnxev. kal 
25 vuv Sé y” ¿dov óAlyos Te xal obridavds ral dúedhs, 
ei ros Méyos rá kúpia peraribeís 
; vúv 3é y” ¿v puxpós re ral hadevixds ral hcndhs. 
En Sippov 7” aixéAsoy xaradels dAlynv re rpdretav. 
30 3.gpov poxOnpdv rarabels uirpdy Te Tpárefav. 
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vent the style from being common, while through the 
intermixture of the usual forms clearness is secured. 
Thus they are not right in their criticism who find 5 
fault with such a form of language and ridicule the 
poet, as did Eucleides of old, on the ground that it is 
easy to write poetry if one be allowed to lengthen as 
much as one pleases: he makes iambics out of pure 
prose, 
Epicharén eidón Mará—thondde bádizónta, 


and 
Ouk án g'erámenos tón ekei—nou élleborón pinoimi *, 


To be conspicuous for such use of lengthening would 6 
be ludicrous, but moderation is equally necessary in 
all branches: if one used strange words, or metaphors, 
or terms of any kind, improperly and with a ludicrous 
purpose, he would produce the same effect, How im- 7 
portant fitness is we may observe in Epic by intro- 
ducing ordinary terms into the verse; and in the case 
of strange words also, or metaphors, or terms of any 
kind, one may see, by substituting ordinary terms, 
that we speak truly. Thus, A%schylus and Euripides 
wrote the same line, which by Euripides' changing 
but one word, and using a strange term instead of an 
ordinary and usual one, appears beautiful instead of 
poor: Eschylus says in his Philoctetes “the ulcer 
which euts the flesh of my foot,” Euripides for “eats ” 
substitutes “feasts on *.,? So 1f for “now being small 
and worthless and uncomely *? one substitute the ordi- 
nary terms “now being tiny and crank and uncomely ;' 
for “setting a sorry stool and small board"? “setting 
a shabby stool and tiny board :? for * the shores bellow * ” 


1213 See Notes at end. 4 Odyssey ix. 515. 
r Ibid. xx. 259. * Tliad xvii. 265. 
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des ? 9 .. 

8 kai To ““ nióves Boówaw'” nióves kpálovow. Ert Be” Apt- 
ppadns rovs rpaypdods éxoudes, Er: d oúbeis dv eirros 
év ri Ouadéxro, rovrois xpúvrat, otoy TO Bwpárov árro 
3 s . un , s a , a s $2 0.,. , 
aMa pr aro doparov, kal ro rédev, kal TO eyw de ven, 
kal To 'AxyidMkéos rrépi dá un repi 'AxidMéos, kal 14593 
¿0a álba rotaura. da yap rÓ un elvas év voís kupious 
rrotel TO un ibuorixoy év Ti Mete árravra Tá rotaura: 

, » a PS > q") 8 , s 4 e), 

9 exeivos Oe rouro yvóes. ¿ori de péya ev TO EXdoTO 
TOv elpnuévoy mperóvros xpioOas, ral durhois óvópade 
kal yhorrais, roAv Be peyiorov ro perapopirov elvas. 5 

” A 
póvov yáp todro obre rap úNiou fare MaBeiv evpuias 
Te Onueióv ¿éoriv: TÓ yap ed peradépei TÓ TÓ Gpotov 

10 Bewpeiv eoriv. rúv $ óvoparov rá pey burda páliora 
áppórre: rois di0vpapBoss, al $e yhA6rras Trois Npwtkots, 
ai de perapopal rtois iauBeiors. kal év pév rois npwt- 10 

. q , o» , , a - 9 , 
kois Gárravra xpiyoiua Ta eipnuéva: év de rois lauBrioss, 
da ro óre púdiora MeÉw piueiodas, raira ápuórres 
Tóv óvopárov Gaos káv ev [6005] Aóyows res xpioar- 
To: ¿ori de rá votaira Tó kupioy Kal perapopá kal 
K00 LOS. 
a a 9? , a , eS , 
293 epi pev ovv Tpaywbias kal Trims év TY Tparrely 15 
puunoeos ¿oro nuiv ixavá tá elpnuéva: zrepi de Tñs 
e , e ” 
din ynuatixis kal év perpo piuntexis, Gre Del TOUS pMú- 
, 3 La , A 
00uvs kabarrep ev vais Tpaywbiais ouviorával Bpaja- 
TikOUVS kai mrepi piav rpagiy óAnv kal reheíav, ¿xovoav 
dpxny kai pega kai rédos, iv horep [gov dv ¿how rro 20 
s > , € , la s , € ? a 
Try oixetay ndovnv, Bnkov, kal ph ópoias ioropias ras 
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8 “the shores shriek.” Further, Ariphrades used to ridi- 
cule the tragedians for using forms that no one would 
introduce in prose, as 3wuárov ¿áro for dro dopárov, 
déibev*, ¿yo 8é viv”, *Axidhéos mépi for mepi "AxiMAéos, Ec. 
It is through their not being ordinary forms that all 
such prevent the style from being common; but this 
he knew not. 

9 Itis a great thing to use appropriately each of the . 
fore-mentioned, whether compounds or strange terms; 
but greatest of all to be apt at Metaphor. This alone 
cannot be got from another, and is a proof of clever- 
ness: to use metaphors well is to see resemblances. 

10 Of names, the compound are most fitting in dithy- 
rambs, the strange in heroic verse, the metaphorical 
in iambic. In heroic verse all the fore-mentioned may 
be used, but in iambic, through its imitating prose as 
closely as possible, those names are fitting which one 
would use in conversation: such are ordinary, meta- 
phorical, and ornamental names. 

On Tragedy, and imitation by means of action, let 
the above suffice us. 

23 As to narrative metrically -imitative poetry, it is 
clear that we must make the plot (as in Tragedy) 
dramatic, and on one whole and complete action hay- 
ing beginning and middle and end (in order that like 
one whole figure it may produce the proper pleasure); 
and that the usual histories should not resemble it, in 


t For gov. " For ¿yo 3e avrdv. 
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ouvibeis eivar, ev als dvayxn ovxl pias páfeos 1rot- 
. , k] sen , e» , , 
eioda: BEnAooiw AAN évos xpóvov, 6da €v TOUTW TUVEBN 
s e , o y vw - Y 1 
mepi €va % rrhciows, Dv éxaotoy bs ETuxEv éxe Trpos 
25 Minha. Sorep yap kará rods auroUs xpóvous Y T ev 2 
Sadayivi éyévero vavpaxia kal y év SixeMia Kapxndo- 
vioy paxn, oude» pos Tó aro auvreivovoas rédos, 
e . o - A , ” , ,)., , , 
ourw kai €v rois épeÉns xpóvoss éviore yiveras Oarepov 
pera Oarepov, eE by év ovdév yiveras rédos. oxedov de 
30 oí rokAkoli róv rroryróv rovro Bpúciwv. $16, Gorep el- 3 
rropey ñ0n, kal tavry Oeorréoios áy pavein “Ounpos 
s Ñ 5) AM] s , 
mapa rovs áMhovs, TH nde rov rródepov, kalrep éxovra 
A] 4 s , > m e , s 
dpxry ral rédos, emixesproas rroweiy Gov, (Aiav yáp dv 
péyas «al our evaúvorrros ¿ueAdMev ¿rerbas), Y TH pe- 
35 yé0es perpidlovra kararerdeyuévov Ti troidía. vuv Y 
év pépos drrodaBov éreurodiois kéxprnras aúro» TroA- 
Aoís, olov veoy karaAóyp kai úndois éxeicrodioss, ols 
SiadauBaves ryv roíinoiwv. ol 8 áiho: rrepi éva rrovovot 
1459b kal Trepi ¿va xpóvov, kal piav rpatiw rrokupepñ, olov 
o rá Kúrpia rromoas kal rv pexpav "Dada. rorya- 4 
. 3 s > , ss) , , , e 
poúv ex ev "Ikiados xal "Obvoveias pia rpaywdia trotet- 
Tas éxarépas % Svo póvas, éx de Kurpiwv roMhal ral 
5 rs puxpas *Ihiados rmhéov óxTO, oloy órkoy kpicrs, 
didoxryrys, Neorródepos, Evpúrudlos, rroxeía, Aáxal- 
vas, 'Ikiov rrépois kai drórkous kal Zivov ral Tpwádes. 
Erie de [éri 8é] ra cibn raúra del ¿xew Try éxrorroviav ri 24 
rpayubia" 1 yap ármdArv $ mremdeyuévay Y NÓwny Y rra- 
10 Onrixnv. kal rá pépn ¿£w pedorotias kal óyews Taurá. 
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which we have to depict not one action but one period, 
. with whatever happened in it to one or more persons, 
each event having but a casual relation to the others. 
As the sea-fight at Salamis, and the battle with the 2 
Carthaginians in Sicily, occurred about the same time 
but with no common relation to the same aim, so in suc- 
cessive periods one thing sometimes happens after an- 
other with no one aim appearing. And so perhaps most 
poets write. Wherefore, as we said before (viii. 3), 
in this also Homer beside others will appear divine, 
in his not even attempting to treat the +0hole war, 
though it had beginning and end; 1t would either have 
been too long and not simultaneously comprehensible, 
or else, had he kept down the compass, he would have 
been hampered by the variety of the subject. As it 
is, he takes one part, and introduces many episodes in 
the story, e.g. the Catalogue of the Ships and other 
episodes whereby he interrupts the treatment: while 
others treat of one person and one period and one com- 
plex action, e.g. the author of the Cypria* and of the 
Little lliad?. Thus out of the lliad or Odyssey may 4 
be made but one tragedy or two, but out of the Cypria 
several, out of the Little lliad over eight, e.g. the 
Adjudging of Achilles' Arms, the Philoctetes, the Neop- 
tolemus, the Eurypylus, the Beggar's Adventure *, the 
Laconian Women, the Fall of Troy (i.e., the Sailing 
away to Tenedos, the Sinon, the Trojan Women). 
Further, Epic must embrace the same kinds as 24 
Tragedy (xviii. 2), being either simple or complex, 
pathetic or ethical; and the same parts (excluding 


z Stasinus. 7 Lesches, 14 See Note at end. 
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music and decoration), as revolution and recognition 

2 and suffering are required '. Further the senti- 
ment and style must be correct. Of all these elements 
Homer made the first and fullest use: of his two 
poems, the lliad is simple and pathetic, the Odyssey 
complex, being a recognition throughout and that an 
ethical one. And besides this, in sentiment and style 
he surpasses every one. 

3 Epic differs from Tragedy in (1) compass of ar- 
rangement and (2) metre. (1) Of the compass the 
limit given above (vii. 5) may suffice: beginning and 
end should be simultaneously comprehensible, as will 
be the case if the arrangement be shorter than those 
of the old poets, and confined to the joint length of 

4 the tragedies intended for one hearing. Epic how- 
ever has many properties which allow increase of 
length, as in Tragedy we cannot represent several 
scenes going on simultaneously, but only that which 
is on the stage and performed by the actors, while in 
Epic, through its being narrative, we may treat se- 
veral scenes simultaneously developing; by which 
property the bulk of the poem is increased. So that 
Epic has this advantage in point of magnificence and 
power of transporting the hearer and introducing 
varied episodes; while monotony, soon cloying, makes 
tragedies fail. 

5 (2) The heroic metre has established itself through 
experiment. Ifone composed a narrative imitation in 
any other metre, or in several, it would seem im- 
proper: the heroic is the most dignified and weighty 
of metres, — wherefore it above all admits strange 


15 See Note at end. 
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terms and metaphors,—and narrative imitation stands 
above all others. The iambic and trochaic are lively 
metres, the one suited for action the other for dancing. 
Still more absurd would it be to mix metres, as Chee- 6 
remon (i. 9) did. Wherefore no one has ever composed 
a long arrangement in any metre but the heroic: as we 
have said, Nature herself teaches us to choose the fit 
metre for it, 

Homer is worthy of praise (among many other rea- 7 
sons) in that he, alone among poets, is not ignorant 
of the part he himself should take. The poet himself 
should say very little, or he will not be an imitator. 
Others compete in person throughout, the imitations 
are few and far between: Homer, after a short pre- 
lude, at once introduces a man or woman or any 
other character, none lacking character but all pos- 
sessing it, 

In Tragedy we should introduce the wonderful : the s 
irrational, from which especially the wonderful results, 
is more in place in Epic, because one does not see the 


actor. The circumstances of the pursuit of Hector”, 
if on the stage, would seem ludicrous, the Greeks 
standing still and not pursuing, Achilles beckoning 
them back; but in Epic this escapes notice. And the 
wonderful is agreeable: witness the fact that all add 
something in telling a story, with the idea that they 
are giving pleasure. 

Homer above all has taught others the right 9 
way to use deception.  Deception is false infer- 
ence: men think, when one thing is or occurs if 
another is or occurs, that if the latter is or occurs the 
former is or occurs: and this is a deception. Where. 
fore, if the first thing is a deception, and another is 


» TJliad xxii. 138 sq. 
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or occurs which must be or occur if the first is or 
occurs, we pre-suppose the first**; for through know- 
ing the second to be true our minds falsely infer the 

10 first to be real. There is an example of this in the 
Washing of Odysseus (xvi. 3). 

We should choose probable impossibilities rather 
than improbable possibilities; and the plot should not 
be made up of irrational parts, but should, if possible, 
contain nothing irrational, or, if it must be, it should 
be outside the story, as in the (Edipus Rex the hero's 
not knowing how Laius was slain; not ¿n the drama, 
as in the Electra* the account of the Pythian games, 
or in the Mysians* the man who cofnes without speak- 
ing from Tegea to Mysia. So that to say that other- 
wise the plot would have been spoilt is ludicrous; for 
plots should not be so arranged at all, or, if one so 
make them and they seem fairly reasonable, one should 
allow even an absurdity. How intolerable the irra- 
tional circumstances in the Odyssey, about the putting 
out of Odysseus *, might have been, we should see if 
an inferior poet treated them: as it is, by other ex- 
cellences the poet embellishes and conceals the ab- 
surdity. 

11  Pains should be taken with the style in the parts 
where the action is suspended, which shew neither 
character nor sentiment; as again an over-brilliant 
style obscures character and sentiment. 

25 Problems and their solutions, with the number and 
nature of their kinds, we shall understand if we con- 
sider as follows. Since the poet is as much an imi- 
tator as the painter or any other artist, he must imitate 
always one of three things—either things as they were 
or are, or things as they are said and thought to be, 

2 or things as they ough: to be. All this is expressed 


16 See Note at end. e Of Sophocles. 
» Of Lschylus or Sophocles. a 
< In Ithaca by the Pheacians, Odyssey xiii. 119 sq. 
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by language, whether in ordinary terms * or in strange 
terms or in metaphors; and there are many affections 
of language allowed to poets. Besides this, there is not 3 
the sume kind of correctness required in politics and in 
poetry, any more than in any other art and in poetry : 
and in poetry itself there are two kinds of error possi- 
ble, the essential and the accidental. 1f one propose to 4 
represent things correctly, and err in the representa- 
tion through* want of ability, the error is in the 
poetry; but if the proposal be incorrect, and one pro- 
pose to represent e.g. a horse advancing both his 
right feet at once, or commit an error in any art, e.g. 
medicine or any other of any kind, the error is not 
essential. “With these considerations in view we may 5 
answer the objections contained in our problems. 

(1) First, objections against the art itself: if im- 
possibilities have been introduced it is an error, but 
an excusable one if the poetry attain its end, i.e. if 
thus one make this or another part more striking. 
The pursuit of Hector (xxiv. 8) is an instance. If 
however the end might more or less have been at- 
tained with regard had to the art in question, the error 
is inexcusable; for if possible we should never err 
at all. 

(2) Further, which is the error, the artist's, or an 
accidental one of some kind? lt is a less error not 
to know that a hind has no horns than to paint one 
inartistically. 

(3) Besides this, if it be objected that the poet has 6 
represented things not indeed truly, yet perhaps as 
they ovught to be, we should answer just as Sopho- 
cles did when he said that he depicted men as they 
ought to be, Euripides as they are. But if he has 7 
represented things neither truly nor as they ought to 
be, we may answer that thus men say they are; e.g., 
as regards the gods, perhaps it were better not to 
depict things so, nor are they so, but the poet chances 

d Reading Ade, <A xuploss dvduaciv) % «al yr drrass. 

e Reading uiuñoacóas <óp0is, huapre Y dy TE piuñvacdas 35) 
aduvaiay. 
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to represent them as Xenophanes does: at any rate men 
say they are so. Other things it were perhaps better 
not so to represent, but so they actually were, as in 
the passage about the arms, “Their spears stood up- 
right on the butt endf;?” for thus they were then wout 
to place them, as the Illyrians still do. 

8 (4) As to whether any one has spoken or acted 
rightly or wrongly, we must consider the question by 
looking not only to the word or act itself as good or 
bad, but to the speaker or doer, observing to whom it 
is said or done, when, for whom, or why; e.g. whether 
to gain a greater good or escape a greater evil. 

9 (5) Other problems we must solve by looking at the 
language. Thus, in the case of a strange term, oúpñas 
pev mpúorov 8, the poet means perhaps not mules but 
watchmen: in speaking of Dolon, *who was evil of 
look 1,” he means not that he was deformed in body 
but foul of visage, as the Cretans call a fair face * good- 
looking :* by “make it stronger!” he means not “un- 
mixt?” wine, as for hard drinkers, but “ mixt quicker.” 

10 (6) Another expression may be metaphorical, e.g. 
“so all gods aud men slept through the night ”,* while 
at the same time he says * when indeed they looked on 
the plain of Troy i, with the noise of flutes and pipes *,? 
all being used metaphorically for many, as all is a 
species of many: and so “only the Bear has no part 
in Ocean's bath!” as the best known may be called 
the only one, 

11 (7) Or we may solve objections by changing the 
accent, as Hippias of Thasos did with didouev 8é oi*, 
and ró pév 0d kararúdera: uBpo *”: 

12 (8) or the punctuation, as in Empedocles, * Things 
which before knew how to be immortal ” quickly grew 
mortal, and things, pure before, were mixt,? or “things 
pure, before were mixt :? 

13 (9) or by suggesting ambiguity: the words * More 
than two-thirds of the night are passed, and a third 
part yet remains”? might also mean * More than half 

f Tliad x. 152, 8 Ibid. i. 50, h Ibid. x. 316. 
3 Tbid. ix. 203. 3 Ibid. x. 11. k Ibid. 13.  ! Ibid. xvii. 
489 = Odyssey v. 275. m d0dvar' elvas, n Jliad x. 252. 
17 18 19 See Notes at end. 
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the night is passed, two of its parts, and a third part 
yet remains” the word more being ambiguous: 

(10) or by reference to the custom of speech. Anv- 
thing drunk mixt we call wine, whence Gtanymede is 
said to “pour wine to Zeus”, though the gods do no% 
drink wineP?: and workers in iron we call copper- 
smiths, whence the poet says *The greave of fresh- 
wrought tin”.? This too will be metaphorical. 

(11) When a word seems to signify a contradiction, 
we must consider in how many senses lt might in this 
place be significant, e.g. “There stopt the brazen 
spear 9:? in how many different senses it might “there 


be stayed”? we may explain in this way or that, or: 


as one may best think it was, contrariwise to what 
Glaucon says, that * people irrationally assume things 
and conclude for themselves after passing judgment, 
and raise objections as though the poet had said what 
they think he ought to have said, if it contradict their 
own idea.” This has been the case with the history 
of Icarius?: people suppose he was a Laconian, and 
if so, it is absurd that Telemachus when he came to 
Lacedseemon should not have met him: the truth per- 
haps is as the Cephallenians say, who declare that 
Odysseus married one of their people, and that the 
name was lIcadius not Icarius. The problem then 
1s probably due to an error. 


(12) The poetically impossible should in general be i 


referred either (a) to expediency or (8) to opinion. 
For (a) if it is impossible that people should be like 
this, yet it is better to represent them as Zeux:s 
painted them *, because the ideal should excel: aud 
(8) an impossible probability is poetically preferabie 
to a possible improbability (xxiv. 10)%, The irratiwnal 
should be referred to what people say: we may ex- 
plain either in this way, or that occasionally the thing 
may not be irrational, tor probably things will happen 
even against probability (xvii. 6). Contradictions, as 
we have explained them, we should view as in testing 


o lliad xx. 234. P But nectar. 4 lliad xx. 270. 
20 21 2224 See Notes at end. 
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questions of words: Do we mean the same thing and 
in reference to the same and in the same manner? So 
that the poet himself should consider what it is in re- 
ference to which he speaks, or whatever an intelligent 

19 man assumes. The objection to irrationality and vice 
is justified when one without any necessity exist- 
ing employs the irrational (as Euripides in the case of 
Egeus") or the vicious (as in the case of Menelaus in 
the Orestes). 

20  Objections then are drawn from five classes: they 
may be that the statement is either impossible, or ir- 
rational, or dangerous, or contradictory, or contrary to 
artistic correctness. The solutions may be deduced 
from the fore-mentioned divisions, twelve in number. 

28 One might question which is the superior, epic imi- 
tation or tragic. For ““if the less vulgar is the. su- 
perior, and that addressed to a superior class of specta- 
tors is always the superior, it is clear that the style 
which imitates everything is very vulgar; for as 
though people would not understand without exag- 
geration, the performers employ much movement, e.g. 
inferior flute-players whirl round if they have to imi- 
tate quoit throwing, and pull the leader of the chorus 

2 if they be playing the Scylla (xv. 5). Such then is 
Tragedy, and so the older actors thought of their sue- 
cessors: Mynniscus called Callippides an ape on account 
of his extravagances, and such was the character of Pin- 
darus; and as these stand to their predecessors, so the 
whole art stands to Epic. Epic then” they say, ““is ad- 
dressed to spectators of the better class, who have no 
need of posturing, Tragedy to the base: if then Tra- 
gedy is vulgar, it clearly must be the inferior.” 

3 (1) Now in the first place the charge attaches not 
to the poet's art but to the actor's, since it is possible 


z In the Medea, 
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to gesticulate too much in reciting epic poetry also, as 
Sosistratus did, or lyric, as Mnasitheus of Opus. 

(2) Next, not all movement is to be condemned, 
any more than all dancing, but only that of baxer 
artists: witness the fault found with Callippides and 
now with others, as not imitating free-women. 

(3) Further, Tragedy even without movement has 
its effect, as Epic has, for we can appreciate it by 
reading: if then in other respects it is superior to 
Epic, movement cannot be essential to it. 

(4) Next, it surpasses Epic in that it possesses all 4 
that Epic possesses.—for it may even employ the epic 
metre*,—and further (no small element) music und 
decoration; and it is by music that pleasure is most 
sensibly produced. 

(5) Next, whether read or acted it possesses clear- 
ness. 

(6) Further, it surpasses Epic by attaining the end 5 
of imitation within a less compass; for the con- 
densed is pleasanter than that which is spread over 
a length of time, I mean e.g. if one were to make 
the (Edipus Rex of Sophocles into a poem as long as 
the Iliad. 

(7) Further, epic imitation is less truly one: wit- 6 
ness the fact that out of any epic imitation several 
tragedies may be made. So that, should we make but 
one plot, it will either, if briefly expressed, appear 
truncate, or, if we keep the compass of the proper 
measure *, spun out. Oiherwise the imitation will 
lack unity*; 1 mean e.g. if it be composed of several 
actions, as the lliad and Odyssey have many such 
parts, in themselves of some length; and poems like 
these are as perfectly arranged as possible, and so far 
as possible are imitations of one action. 

1f then Tragedy excels Epic in all these points, and 7 
further in attaining the object of art—for Tragedy 


"eg. Soph. Trach. 1009 sq. t Le. of Epic. “ Reading 
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should produce not any pleasure, but that laid down 
(xiv. 3)—it plainly must be the superior, as attaiuing 
its end better than Epic does. 

8 On Tragedy then and Epic, with their kinds and 
parts, —the p.ints in which each excels; the causes 
of success or failure; objections and their sulutions— 
let this much suffice, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 





1 rdyo Yidol = yidoperpia TL. 3, and xpuuéva rvyxávovoa go 
together. Or, inserting ávóvuuos before rvyxdvovca, translate, 
“By the use of words, prose or verse: “Epic” (in its etymo- 
logical sense), whether it (if in verse) combine different metres, 
or employ a single kind. “Epic” has hitherto been without 
a name; for (unless we extended the meaning of the term) we 
could not give any common name to (1) the Mimes of Sophron 
and Xenarchus and the Dialogues of Plato, nor use it if 
(2) any one effected the imitation by means of iambics or ele- 
giacs or the like . . . . or again (3) by mingling all metres 
. « . . though we should still have to call him a poet.'” The 
connexion of thought is equally obscure with either transla- 
tion. 

2 uéhos =úpuevía above, cf. VI. 3: uérpov apparently =Adyos 
in sect, 4. 

3 Or “introduced one chief speaker.” 

4 The words =0í 000: Ex puxpóv óy¿ néyado: ¿yévovro, kal $ 
Métis de yedolas reuví. 

5 ie, the embroidery sent by Philomela to Procne tells her 
story. 

6 Le, mpóñdoyos ¿remoródiov ¿todos xopixdy (or, according to 
Vahlen, uv0os árAods, idos rerdeyuévos, rá0os, 005). 

7 Or, reading ovdev loves <ónelav)> TH pub, “Two tragedies 
perhaps not at all alike in plot may be called the same, i.e. 
those in which the same complication and solution appear.” 

3 As opposed to 3:rA% ovcracis, xiii. 7, with a different end 
for good and bad. 

2 Vahlen translates * attain their object wonderfully well.” 

10 Supplying roís péper: Tis Siavoias. 

1 The words = rpoct:déaci (ri perapopé roUro) wpds 3 ¿ori 
Ceneivo) ávé” od Aye Crhv pmerapopdv). Thus Odyssey xi. 125, 
¿peruá Ta Te uTepú vyval rédovra:, to ¿perua (the simple word, 


